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A 17th CENTURY LETTER OF GABRIEL DIAZ VARA 
CALDERON, BISHOP OF CUBA, DESCRIBING THE 
INDIANS AND INDIAN MISSIONS OF FLORIDA 

Transcribed and Translated by 

LUCY L. WENHOLD 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

INTRODUCTION BY JOHN R. SWANTON 

The original of the letter described herein is in the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville, Spain. Photocopies are owned by the Florida 
State Historical Society and the North Carolina State Historical Com¬ 
mission, but, in view of its special interest for Floridians, it is hardly 
less than miraculous that it should have been brought to the attention 
of scholars through the latter. For this outcome we are especially 
indebted to Dr. Lucy L. Wenhold, of Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., who chanced upon it while examining and transcribing some of 
the documents of the Commission. From time to time Dr. Wenhold 
had been kind enough to refer to me such translations as she thought 
might interest the Bureau of American Ethnology in its work, and this 
letter happened to be among them. 

In the invaluable “ List of Documents in Spanish Archives re¬ 
lating to the History of the United States, which have been Printed or 
of which Transcripts are Preserved in American Libraries ”, compiled 
by Dr. James A. Robertson, are cited copies of two other letters by 
Bishop Calderon, both dated June 8, 1675, and preserved in the Buck¬ 
ingham Smith Collection of the New York State Historical Society. 
They were written at Havana, one addressed to Juan de Mendoza 
Escalante, and the other to the Conde de Medellin, of the Council of the 
Indies. The original of the former is in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, and of the latter in the Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia 
de Santo Domingo. A third letter written at Havana August 14, 1674, 
in a hand different from the Bishop’s own or that of the accompany¬ 
ing memoir, is of more interest to us because it refers to the visit to 
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Florida Calderon was about to undertake. Dr. Wenhold translates it 
as follows: 

[The Bishop of Cuba to the Queen] 

Senora: 

Your Majesty is pleased to command me, in the two royal cedulas of the 
4th of March of the year 73, to visit at this time the provinces of Florida and 
apply the proper remedy in the matter presented to Your Majesty by the Bishop 
of the city, Rodrigo, my predecessor here. No bishop has gone there [to Florida] 
in more than 60 years, and the presence of one is needed, not only to celebrate 
confirmations and correct the faults and abuses that have come in during so 
long a time in the case of [a] people so recently converted, and to investigate the 
state in which the priests of San Francisco have the work of converting the 
Indians and the instruction of the converts under their care, but also to lend 
encouragement to the converting of the Indians of the province of Apalachocoli 
who have for years been asking that missionaries be sent to teach and baptize 
them; a request never yet granted for lack [of missionaries]. In this field the 
Bishop believes the Dominican priests of this city would accomplish much. 

Senora, this my predecessor said to me in the city of San Lucar where I was 
by order, awaiting the first opportunity of passage to this incumbency. I replied 
to him that I wished first to come to the city of Cuba,* seat of this bishopric, 
visiting it, and to go then to the mission. Accordingly, as soon as I entered this 
city, obeying your Majesty I began to plan for the carrying out of that purpose. 
Having now completed the visitation of this entire island, I have it in such good 
condition that within 8 days under the favor of God I shall set forth. 

And because (although I recognize the great zeal of the Dominican priests, 
who have offered themselves to me willingly), to take them now would be to 
introduce great discord with the Franciscans and jeopardize the conversion 
of those miserable heathen, it has seemed to me wiser to make use of the latter, 
both because they are well versed in that language and because they are in con¬ 
trol of the entire province of Apalache which borders upon that of Apalachocoli. 
[I go] to investigate first the condition of that land, and then to enter upon 
the work of conversion for which I am taking chalices and all the necessary 
vestments of the Divine Cult. May it please Our Lord that the holy zeal of 
Your Majesty attain its end for the greater glory of the Divine One and the 
salvation of those souls. 

May Our Lord keep the Catholic Royal Person of Your Majesty in His holy 
grace with health and complete felicity to the greatest good of Your vassals. 

Your Majesty’s humble servant and chaplain, 
Gabriel, Bishop of Cuba. 

Havana, 

August 14, 1674. 

In the present material, the main narrative, addressed to the Queen 
of Spain, is written, as will be seen, in a clear hand, probably that of 
some secretary. It was accompanied by a brief note in the far less 
legible script of the Bishop himself, directed to the secretary of the 

* Havana. 
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Council of the Indies. Dr. Wenhold has supplied the following transla¬ 
tion of this epistle: 

My Lord: 

In the despatch-ship which went out from here last month, I gave you felicita¬ 
tions on your elevation to the Secretaryship, then hoping to give them to you 
[also] as Secretary of State. 

With this goes a packet to Her Majesty with my brief summary account of 
all that I have discovered in the territory of the provinces of Florida, conver¬ 
sions that I have made and characteristics of the Indians, [I] being by the Divine 
Mercy the first to tread those lands. And to the hands of the President went 
my map of the country. It is duplicated by this; and in the one [go] the 
original autos that have resulted from the visitation, and in the other an authen¬ 
ticated copy of them. 

I remain at your service for all that you may be pleased to command me, to 
which I shall respond with good will. May God keep you many years. 

Your humble servant kisses your hands, 

Gabriel, Bishop of Cuba. 

Havana, 

January 4, 1676, 

To Senor Don Antonio de Rojas. 

From the annotations accompanying this document it appears that 
it was “ received with the galleons ”, taken up at the April session of 
the Council of the Indies, and referred to the attorney general, who 
stated that no report need be made in connection with it but that it 
should be kept in the office of the secretary. The Council took the 
action recommended on July 12, 1676, and it was furthermore com¬ 
manded “ that the Bishop be thanked for the work he has accomplished 
and urged to continue it.” 

From the same body of material Dr. Wenhold has obtained another 
letter from the Bishop, this one written in the same hand as the main 
document, presumably by that of the Bishop’s secretary. It bears 
an earlier date than the above and was probably prepared immediately 
after Calderon returned to Cuba. 

Senora : 

Your Majesty is pleased to command me, by the royal cedula of June 24, of 
this year, to apply some financial aid to the repairing of the convent of San 
Lorenzo el Real del Escurial. 

The financial obligations, Senora, which I have, with the expenditures I made 
during the visit to the provinces of Florida, where I maintained eight months, 
at my own expense, a company of Spanish infantry of the Post [of St. Augus¬ 
tine], and two of Indians, arquebusiers and archers, because I had to traverse 
the frontier of the country of the Chiscas and Chichimecos, barbarous and 
warlike heathen, and with the construction of the main bastion of the wall of this 
city which I have done at my expense and that of the ecclesiastics, have made it 
impossible for me to do at this time what I shall do when my debts are paid. 
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May Our Lord keep the Catholic Royal Person of Your Majesty to the 
greatest blessing and comfort of your vassals. 

Your Majesty’s humble servant and chaplain, 

Gabriel, Bishop of Cuba. 

Havana, 

November 20, 1675. 

Ihe “ Chiscas and Chichimecos ” were probably two or more dif¬ 
ferent bands of Yuchi. A matter of the very greatest interest to eth¬ 
nologists and historians alike is the whereabouts of the maps men¬ 
tioned in the text. As there were two copies, one of them at least 
should have survived. 

Dr. Wenhold has supplied textual notes in connection with her 
translation of the Calderon narrative presented here, but I wish to add 
to these some references to important ethnological facts that it contains. 

We have so little material regarding the old Florida tribes that any 
addition, however small, is most welcome, but in the present instance 
light is cast upon a number of specific problems of considerable 
importance. 

It is interesting to know that the languages of “ Guale. Timuqua and 
Apalache ” were the three principal ones of the province but that is 
not unexpected. Much more important are the locations here given 
of the various missions, which will enable us to place the tribes approxi¬ 
mately in their former seats. We also have the fact established that the 
Guacara Indians were originally on the Suwanee River. Another 
document, kindly referred to me by Dr. Wenhold and dating from 
early in the eighteenth century, shows that the present Wakulla River, 
which flows by St. Marks, was then known as the Guacara. This means 
that part, at least, of the Guacara Indians moved into the Apalachee 
country after 1675, or, possibly, at a still earlier date and that Wakulla 
is a corruption of Guacara since there was no r sound in the languages 
of the Apalachee, the Creeks, or any of their relatives. 

In connection with the Bishop’s treatment of the Apalachee province, 
we have supplied to us the exact dates of foundation of two of the 
missions and proof that some Apalachee towns consisted of recent 
invaders. The connection is established between the “ Tama ” Indians 
and the Yamasee. We have definite information that the Chines, 
Pacaras, and Amacanos were formerly independent units, and the 
separate enumeration of the last seems to show that the Yamacraw 
of Georgia history were distinct from the Yamasee. 

Thanks to Bishop Calderon’s connection with the Sawokli missions 
much is added to our knowledge of them, and we have the earliest 
known lists of the Lower and Upper Creek towns. We learn that in 
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1675 there was already an Oconee town on the Chattahoochee. This 
may have been an earlier position of the town later found on Oconee 
River or a separate settlement of the same tribe. We learn that Kolomi, 
which appears later as an Upper C # reek town, was then among the 
Lower Creeks, and that the Hilibi were divided between the two sec¬ 
tions of the nation. The Hitchiti and Okmulgee had seemingly moved 
over from Ocmulgee River to be near the Spaniards. Three new towns 
appear among the Lower Creeks,—Chicahuti, Tacusa, and Cuchiguali 
—the first of which seems to contain the word huti, “ home ”, while the 
second resembles closely the name of the mole, “ takusa ”. A small 
Creek clan was so called. 

Next we have information regarding the Chatot missions and a note 
on the Chiska or Yuchi. The list of Upper Creek towns, those given 
as constituents of the “ Province of Toassa ”, is very incomplete. We 
recognize the Tawasa, Muklasa, Pacana, Hothliwahali (Oslibati), 
Okfuskee, Atasi, Tukabahchee, Hatcichaba, and Hilibi. Atayache so 
closely resembles Atahachi, the name of the Mobile town visited by 
De Soto in 1540, that I am inclined to identify the two, all the more as 
Atayache is enumerated along with the Alabama towns whose speech 
resembled that of the Mobile, though the locations of the two do not 
agree. I do not recognize Escatana, Ilantalui, and Ichoposi. 

The notice of the Choctaw nation that appears here is the oldest 
under the name by which they are commonly known, and we learn that 
they were already very numerous. 

In Cofatache we seem to have a very late reference to Cofitachequi 
but unfortunately no clue to the affinities of the people so called ex¬ 
cept the fact that they controlled the Indians of Escamacu, who were 
apparently Muskhogeans. 

Important is the localization near Pine Island of the place where 
De Soto had a small vessel built, since this was where Narvaez had 
previously constructed his own ill-fated crafts. 

Students of early Indian population will be interested in the state¬ 
ment that in 1675 there were 13,152 Christianized Indians, for this 
must represent an actual enumeration. 

To the controversy over Spanish mission buildings in the Southeast 
and the material of which they were made, our Bishop contributes the 
information that his Indians were “ great carpenters as is evidenced 
in the construction of their wooden churches which are large and 
painstakingly wrought.” 

Most of the words attributed to the Indians are either Spanish or— 
as instanced by bujio and barbaeoa —from the Arawak language of 
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the West Indies, but hurimela is probably Timucua, in which language 
the word meaning “ outside ”, or “ in the forest ”, is huri. Ojeo may 
also be a Timucua word though I have been unable to translate it. 
Athequi is the Timucua form of.the word which appears in Creek as 
yatika. 

The description of the town house is peculiarly interesting since it 
shows that the northern Timucuan town houses, at least, were built 
like the town houses in the settlements of the Guale expatriates north 
of St. Augustine, as described by Dickenson. Perhaps the “ very large 
cabin with a large open court in the middle ” which De Soto’s men 
found at Uriutina in central Florida was of this character. In any case, 
it would seem necessary to modify somewhat the size Calderon attrib¬ 
utes to these houses when he says that they “ can accommodate two 
to three thousand persons ” but to increase the dimensions of their 
doorways. 

The list of European trade objects will attract the attention of 
Florida archeologists. 

Supplementary notes supplied by Robert R. Otis, of Atlanta, Ga . — The Queen 
to whom the Bishop addresses his letter was Queen Mariana, who was at the 
head of a Regency which governed Spain from 1665 to 1675, during the 
minority of Charles II. She was of the House of Austria, exceedingly religious, 
and much interested in the spread of Christianity in the New World, her policy 
being largely influenced by the Jesuit Father Nithard, who was also active in 
developing foreign mission fields. Calderon was appointed Bishop of Cuba 
in 1671, with headquarters at Santiago de Cuba, his jurisdiction embracing also 
the adjacent mainland sections of North America, known to the Spaniards as 
Florida. In 1673 the Queen Regent, acting in the name of the King, ordered 
a synod held in Florida by Bishop Calderon, and the following year he paid his 
visit to the mainland, not returning to Cuba until 1675. Writers having access 
to source materials show that he arrived in Florida August 23, 1674, while his last 
recorded act there was on June 21, 1675, which indicates that he spent 10 months 
in Florida lacking 2 days. The day after his arrival at St. Augustine he ordained 
seven young priests belonging to the best families, the first known instance in 
the territory of the present United States. On August 29 a formal reception was 
given him at the Franciscan Monastery at St. Augustine by Vicar General 
Pcrete. Father Englehardt, the California Mission historian (using source 
MSS.), says that during this year five missions were restored by him — Asao 
on St. Simons, one on Santa Catalina, one on Jekyl Island, San Jose on Sapello, 
and one at San Felipe, South Carolina. October 7, 1674, he issued orders forcing 
plantation owners to permit Indian workmen to attend divine service. For 
8 months he traveled over this part of North America, enduring great hardships, 
and Englehardt says he spent $11,000 to ameliorate the condition of both Indians 
and whites. He adds that it was probably in consequence of Bishop Calderon’s 
demands upon the King that Father Moral was sent to Florida in 1676 with 
24 Friars. Englehardt also says that Calderon died March 16, 1676, in conse¬ 
quence of hardships endured during his Florida visit. 



FLORIDA AND THE FLORIDA MISSIONS 


Senora: 

What has been discovered, up to today, concerning the entire 
district of Florida, both along the seacoast and inland, is as follows: 

On the coast of the northern border, 30 leagues from Cape 
Canaveral, [where] the canal of Bahama disembogues, is located, on 
the 30th parallel of latitude, the city of Saint Augustine which was 
founded about 1559* by the Adelantado Pedro Menendes Aviles. It 
is the capital of the provinces of Florida and has more than 300 
Spanish inhabitants, soldiers and married people. Its harbor is very 
secure by reason of a very dangerous sand bar which it has at its 
entrance, which shifts its position in storms and at high tide has 20 
spans ’ of water. The city is built lengthwise from north to south. 
It is almost cut off by an arm of the sea which surrounds it and buffets 
it, leaving it half submerged from hurricanes as it lies at sea level. 
Its climate is somewhat unhealthful, being very cold in winter, with 
freezes, and excessively hot in summer, both of which extremes are 
felt the more as there is no protection nor defence in the houses, they 
being of wood with board walls. The soil is sand and therefore un¬ 
productive ; no wheat grows, and corn only sparsely and at the cost of 
much labor. Thus the inhabitants are compelled regularly to depend 
for their sustenance upon the products of the province of Apalache. 
The section does not produce any sort of raw material which could 
attract trade, and has no resources other than the government allow¬ 
ance which it awaits each year from the city of Mexico, and by which 
the infantry is fed and clothed. 

As regards its spiritual welfare, it has a parish church dedicated to 
Saint Augustine, served by a priest, a sacristan and acolytes, and a 
Franciscan convent, headquarters for the province, called Saint 
Helena, with three monks, a superior, a preacher, a lay brother, and 
with authority by a royal decree of Your Majesty to have three 
curates for the three principal languages of these provinces, Guale, 
Timuqua and Apalache, for the teaching of Christian doctrine and 
the administering of the sacraments to the Indians who usually attend 

1 The city of Saint Augustine was actually founded in 1565. 

! About 15 feet. One hundred years later the estimated depth of the water 
on the bar at low tide was 9 feet. 
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to the cultivating of the lands of the residents of the Post [Saint 
Augustine]. Of the four hermitages which formerly existed, only two 
remain: San Patricio and Our Lady of Solitude, and a hospital 
contiguous to the latter with six beds. For defense there is a fortress 
with 20 guns and a good garrison, a governor resident in the city, a 
sergeant-major, 2 captains, 300 enlisted men, and 2 royal officials. 

Going out of the city, at half a league to the north there is a small 
village of scarcely more than 30 Indian inhabitants, called Nombre de 
Dios, the mission of which is served from the convent. Following 
the road from east to west, within an extent of 98 leagues there are 
24 settlements and missions of Christian Indians, 11 belonging to the 
province of Timuqua and 13 to that of Apalache. 

THE PROVINCE OF TIMUQUA 

Ten leagues from the city of Saint Augustine, on the bank of the 
river Corrientes [the St. Johns], is the village and mission of San 
Diego de Salamototo. It [the river] is very turbulent and almost a 
league and a half in width. From there to the village and mission of 
Santa Fe there are some 20 uninhabited leagues. Santa Fe is the 
principal mission of this province. Off to the side toward the southern 
border, at a distance of 3 leagues, is the deserted mission and village 
of San Francisco. Twelve leagues from Santa Fe is the mission of 
Santa Catalina, with Ajohica 3 leagues away and Santa Cruz de 
Tarihica 2. Seven leagues away, on the bank of the large river 
Guacara, is the mission of San Juan of the same name. Ten [fur¬ 
ther on] is that of San Pedro de Potohiriba, 2, that of Santa Helena 
de Machaba, 4, that of San Matheo, 2, that of San Miguel de Asyle, 
last in this Timuquan, or Ustacanian, province. 

THE PROVINCE OF APALACHE 

Two leagues from the said village of Asyle is the mission of San 
Lorenzo de Hibitachuco, first village of this province. From this mis¬ 
sion to that of La Concepcion de Ayubali it is 1 league, and another to 
that of San Francisco de Oconi, another to that of San Juan de 
Aspalaga, 2 to that of San Joseph de Ocuya, 4 to that of San Pedro 
de Patali, 2 to that of San Antonio de Bacuqua, 2 to that of San 
Damian de Cupahica, called also Escambi, one to that of San Luis 
de Talimali which is the largest of all, another to that of La Purifica¬ 
tion de Tama, called * Yamases, another to that of San Martin de 

’ This participle is plural, though why it is so is not clear. 
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Tomoli, 2 to that of Santa Cruz de Capoli, called also Chuntafu, and 4 
from Tomoli to Assumpcion del Puerto. Of these 13 missions 2, La 
Purification de Tama and Assumpcion del Puerto, both of which were 
heathen [villages], I founded on the 27th of January and the 2d of 
February of this present year 1675, gathering in Assumpcion the 
three heathen nations, Chines, Pacaras and Amacanos, who are gradu¬ 
ally being instructed and baptized. In the mission of San Luis, which 
is the principal one of the province, resides a military officer in a 
country house defended by pieces of ordnance and a garrison of 
infantry. 


THE PROVINCE OF APALACHOCOLI 

At 2 leagues from the afore-mentioned village of San Luis, on the 
northern frontier, is the river Agna which divides the provinces of 
Apalache and Apalachocoli, and at a distance of 12, on the bank of 
another large and copious river which takes its name from that 4 
province and runs through it from north to south, is a heathen village 
called formerly Santa Cruz de Sabacola el Menor, now La Encarna- 
cion a la Santa Cruz de Sabacola, the church having been dedicated to 
this sovereign mystery on Thursday, February 28th of this year, 
wherein have gathered the Great Cacique of that province, with his 
vassals from Sabacola el Grande which I have converted to our holy 
faith, and which will be a large town and converted [area], especially 
as the 13 Apalachocolan villages which are on the bank of the river of 
that name, 30 leagues to the north, have offered to do likewise. These 
[villages] are: Chicahuti, Sabacola, Oconi, Apalachocoli, Ilapi, 
Tacusa, Usachi, Ocmulgui, Ahachito, Cazithto,* Colomme, Cabita, 
Cuchiguali.* 

Nine leagues from Encarnacion, on the northern frontier, is another 
[village] named San Nicolas, of about 30 inhabitants, and 3 leagues 
further on is another, San Carlos, of something like 100 inhabitants. 
Both these are of the Chacatos nation, which 14 years ago requested 
baptism and had not their desire fulfilled until the 21st of June of last 
year, 1674. In that section, living in encampments without any per¬ 
manent dwellings, are more than 4,000 heathen called Chiscas, who 
sustain themselves with game, nuts and roots of trees. 

'Aquella, “the former”, which should refer to the Apalache, but plainly the 
Apalachicola is meant. 

s So spelled; usually known as Kasihita or Cusseta. 

* Why the writer uses the circumflex on some Indian names and omits it from 
others is not at all evident. 
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Between the northeast and [north] west, about 30 leagues distant, 
on the bank of a large river, is the province of Toassa, of barbarous 
heathen inhabitants, comprising 14 villages: Toassa, Imocolasa, 
Atayache, Pacani, Oslibati, Afaschi, Escatana, Atassi, Tubassi, 
Tiquipachi, Achichepa, Hilapi, Ilantalui, Ichoposi. 

Seventy leagues further on is the great and extensive province of the 
Chacta which includes 107 villages, and to one side, on the western 
frontier, on an island near the harbor of Spiritu Santo, is [the 
province] of Mobile, both these of barbarous heathen; this being all 
I have been able to discover, as in spite of having made diligent 
inquiries I have been unable to find anyone who could give me infor¬ 
mation concerning the territories of Penacho and Tanoyo which 
Marcos Lucio puts on his map supposing them to be in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the province of Apalachocoli. However, as he did not go 
further than the city of Saint Augustine, so distant from these 
provinces, and wrote only from vague hearsay, he may have erred in 
the names, and they may have been those of the afore-mentioned 
provinces of the Chacta and Mobile, for neither does he put on his 
map the villages of the provinces of Timuqua and Apalache, as Your 
Majesty will see from the chart I have made and send herewith.' 

COAST OF THE NORTHERN FRONTIER 

Out from Saint Augustine, along the seacoast toward the northern 
frontier, is the province of Guale, and in it are the following 
settlements: 

At 2 leagues from the city is the village and mission of La Natividad 
de Nuestra Senora de Tolmato; at 10,’ the village and mission of San 
Juan del Puerto at the bar of which disembogues the great river Cor- 
ientes, already mentioned; at 6, the mission and village of Santa 
Maria; at 3, San Phelipe; at 9, Santa Buanaventura de Guadalquini; 
at 6, Santo Domingo de Asaho; at 6, San Joseph de Zapala; at 2, Santa 
Catalina. All are settlements of Christian [Indians], and in the last 
named Your Majesty has an officer with a good garrison of infantry. 

From there it is about 2 leagues to the bar of Asopo, and from there 
one travels among shoals, bars and rivers * * 14 leagues into the province 
of Escamacu, today subject to the Mico of Cofatache, [where] near the 
village of Oristan is Saint Helena which was a village of Christians, 

’Unfortunately not included with the photostatic copy of the document. 

“All distances are measured from the last place mentioned unless otherwise 
specified, it seems. 

* dentro de buncos y fuera de barras y rios. 
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and at 24 leagues [away] is Port Saint George, now an English 
settlement, distant 84 leagues from Saint Augustine. Fifteen leagues 
to the west, inland, is the province of Joaqui, where is the great lake 
in which, according to tradition, Fernando de Soto and his men saw 
many pearl oysters. From this province to that of Apalache, along 
the northern frontier, there dwells, in encampments, without fixed 
dwellings, the numerous nation of the Chichimecos, heathen, so 
savage and cruel that their only concern is to assault villages, Christian 
and heathen, taking lives and sparing neither age, sex nor estate, 
roasting and eating the victims. 

COAST OF THE SOUTHERN FRONTIER 

Traversing the coast along the southern frontier through the 
Bahama canal, passing the harbors of Matanzas and Mosquitos, 30 
leagues from the city of Saint Augustine is Cape Canaveral, whose 
shoals extend 6 leagues into the sea; and 8 leagues from it is the bar of 
Ais. At 5 is Guaxa, or Ropa Tendida; at 2, Jobe; at 7, Agea; at 
4, Arroyo Seco from where one goes to Las Bocas and Cabeza de los 
Martyres, at which latter point disembogues a large river that flows 
into the large lagoon of Maymi where, according to tradition, there 
is, on a little islet in it, the treasure of a galleon which was lost on that 
coast. From this inlet one goes by sand banks and keys [inhabited by] 
savage Indians to the inlet called Carlos. From there to the bay oi 
Spiritu Santo the direction coastwise is from northwest to southeast. 
Four leagues [beyond Carlos] is the bay of Tampa. At 6 from the 
Beach of Pusale is the Pojoy river; at 12 is Tocopacas.” It is 20 
leagues to Majuro and 20 more to Guaza, 3 to the harbor of San 
Martin and 20 to that of San Marcos in the province of Apalache. 
From there one goes by an inlet of 18 leagues to Matacojo where, they 
say, Fernando de Soto built ships to navigate it. At 3 leagues from 
there the river Agna disembogues, and rounding the point of the cape 
which some call Apalache and others Hibineza, one comes to the inlet 
of Taxaquachile where the great river Apalachocoli empties. 

On all this coast, from the afore-mentioned bar of Mosquitos, called 
Surruque, to the river Tocopacas, both on the islet which they call 
Cayos" and on the mainland, live 13 tribes of savage heathen Carib 
Indians, in camps, having no fixed abodes, living only on fish and roots 

““Is that of Tocopacas”, is what the writer actually says. "That”, in 
Spanish, is here masculine, but so are “village” and “river”, and the reference 
is therefore not very clear. 

“ The word cayos is in parentheses; why is not 


apparent. 
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of trees. These are: The Surruqueses, the Ayses, the Santaluces, the 
Geigas, the Jobeses, the Vizcaynos,” the Matcumbeses, the Baya- 
jondos, the Cuchiagaros, the Pojoyes, the Pineros, the Tocopacas, 
and those of Carlos, who are great fishermen and divers. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHRISTIANIZED INDIANS 

In the four provinces of Guale, Timuqua, Apalache and Apalacho- 
coli there are 13,152 Christianized Indians to whom I administered the 
holy sacrament of confirmation. They are fleshy, and rarely is there a 
small one, but they are weak and phlegmatic as regards work, though 
clever and quick to learn any art they see done, and great carpenters 
as is evidenced in the construction of their wooden churches which are 
large and painstakingly wrought. The arms they employ are bow and 
arrows and a hatchet they call macana. They go naked, with only the 
skin [of some animal] from the waist down, and, if anything more, a 
coat of serge without a lining, or a blanket. The women wear only a 
sort of tunic that wraps them from the neck to the feet, and which 
they make of the pearl-colored foliage of trees,” which they call guano 
and which costs them nothing except to gather it. Four thousand and 
eighty-one women, whom I found in the villages naked from the waist 
up and from the knees down, I caused to be clothed in this grass 14 
like the others. 

Their ordinary diet consists of porridge which they make of corn 
with ashes,” pumpkins, beans which they call frijoles, with game and 
fish from the rivers and lakes which the well-to-do ones can afford. 
Their only drink is water, and they do not touch wine or rum. Their 
greatest luxury is [a drink] which they make from a weed that grows 
on the seacoast, which they cook and drink hot and which they call 
cazina. It becomes very bitter and is worse than beer, although it 
does not intoxicate them and is beneficial. They sleep on the ground, 
and in their houses only on a frame made of reed bars, which they call 
barbacoa, with a bear skin laid upon it and without any cover, the fire 
they build in the center of the house serving in place of a blanket. 
They call the house bujio. It is a hut made in round form, of straw, 
without a window and with a door a vara ” high and half a vara wide. 

” A Spanish word, like Santaluces, Bayajondos and Pineros. 

" Guano is a general term for any sort of palm tree or leaf. He evidently refers 
to clothing of Spanish moss. 

14 Yerba: the use of this word indicates that the writer did not recognize the 
material. 

” Corn with ashes ” = lye hominy. 

’* The vara is 2.8 feet. 
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On one side is a granary supported by 12 beams, which they call a 
ciarita, where they store the wheat, corn and other things they harvest. 

During January they burn the grass and weeds from the fields 
preparatory to cultivation, surrounding them all at one time with fire 
so that the deer, wild ducks and rabbits, fleeing from it fall into their 
hands. This sort of hunting they call hurimelas. Then they enter the 
forests in pursuit of bears, bison and lions which they kill with bows 
and arrows, and this they call ojeo. Whatever they secure in either 
way they bring to the principal cacique, in order that he shall divide it, 
he keeping the skins which fall to his share. Offering is made to the 
church of the best parts, and this serves for the support of the mis¬ 
sionary priest, to whom they are in such subjection that they obey 
his orders without question. 

In April they commence to sow, and as the man goes along opening 
the trench, the woman follows sowing. All in common cultivate and 
sow the lands of the caciques. As alms for the missionaries and the 
needy widows, they sow wheat in October and harvest it in June. This 
is a crop of excellent quality in the province of Apalache, and so 
abundant that it produces seventy fanegas ” from one fanega sown. 

Each village has a council house called the great bujio, constructed 
of wood and covered with straw, round, and with a very large opening 
in the top. Most of them can accommodate from 2,000 to 3,000 
persons. They are furnished all around the interior with niches called 
barbacoas, which serve as beds and as seats for the caciques and chiefs, 
and as lodgings for soldiers and transients. Dances and festivals are 
held in them around a great fire in the center. The missionary priest 
attends these festivities in order to prevent indecent and lewd conduct, 
and they last until the bell strikes the hour of las dnimas. 

These Indians do not covet riches, nor do they esteem silver or gold, 
coins of which do not circulate among them, and their only barter is 
the exchange of one commodity for another, which exchange they call 
reseated The most common articles of trade are knives, scissors, axes, 
hoes, hatchets, large bronze rattles,” glass beads, blankets which they 
call congas, pieces of rough cloth,” garments and other trifles. 

" A fanega is about a bushel and a half. 

1S Rescale is a good Spanish word of Latin origin, meaning “ ransom ” but with 
“ barter ” as a secondary meaning. 

10 Cascabeles graces de bronce. Cascabelcs are properly small bells of the 
type used on harness. 

80 Jerguetas. 
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As to their religion, they are not idolaters, and they embrace with 
devotion the mysteries of our holy faith. They attend mass with 
regularity at 11 o’clock on the holy days they observe, namely, Sunday, 
and the festivals of Christmas, the Circumcision, Epiphany, the 
Purification of Our Lady, and the days of Saint Peter, Saint Paul and 
All Saints Day, and before entering the church each one brings to the 
house of the priest as a contribution a log of wood. They do not talk 
in the church, and the women are separated from the men; the former 
on the side of the Epistle, the latter on the side of the Evangel. They 
are very devoted to the Virgin, and on Saturdays they attend when her 
mass is sung. On Sundays they attend the Rosario and the Salve in the 
afternoon. They celebrate with rejoicing and devotion the Birth of 
Our Lord, all attending the midnight mass with offerings of loaves, 
eggs 51 and other food. They subject themselves to extraordinary 
penances during Holy Week, and during the 24 hours of Holy 
Thursday and Friday, while our Lord is in the Urn of the Monument, 33 
they attend standing, praying the rosary in complete silence, 24 men 
and 24 women and the same number of children of both sexes, with 
hourly changes. The children, both male and female, go to the church 
on work days, to a religious school where they are taught by a teacher 
whom they call the Athequi 33 of the church; [a person] whom the 
priests have for this service; as they have also a person deputized 34 to 
report to them concerning all parishioners who live in evil. 

Your Majesty’s most humble servant and chaplain, 

Gab’l 35 Bishop of Cuba. 


a Spelled guebos. 

a En la Urna del Monument0. 

a Athequi; Indian word meaning “interpreter”. 

“The word here translated “person deputized” is fiscal, which means “at¬ 
torney ” or “ prosecutor ”, but neither of those terms seems to the translator to 
fit the case. 

a Gabriel; abbreviated thus. 
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1 1,1 ( M. cdm qwnUoman drdujo. 



17L. at. dfa^y mule- dt- untdojjfovn L*de j 
iTiadroz J'ujTtnhideu luapt/Z^ot 
liunan-^epltK Mndu/Yidptn d 
dy Lo^ utmeu cdfuj QuCCHoj. 

Zptr budluonen-JLlPuloLy mdy. 

Campfj fwfujalnsln CHur.de la , 

“ y^ySff.anyLktL^, ‘ 

ik- -- - JL.. 










1ITHS0NIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS 
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Srfttflrtsy urn**, idytndo au/ danto 

rruln/rty adidcaja idtirnan las pdrUru*a£ 

JluUiaAt i tnfan bsl w?CrpeJum-dyH’ n 

4 v aA JM* CiULj I*™ p 

truhn- OLjMajitjj LlUman/pfy A 
cle'Cintuc en. rm-j otm cgen fain */ Q* 
Mtc. yPnnapd car* p/do 'Kptrfc, dm 

C (t-<f\iduu chzlb bjilu oinjdc beany <B y ‘ 
t/uprr ojftnJa aUl JjlutAs^MU-J'iriU 

bl YtdiAWo doJnncro Oow/n- 9 uunsC*. -. 

Hl JMjWn- pdn, YipCuajroleAon-Ju* | 

JL- aJrd amienxan. &. JtrnlmSj amt H~~ 

fltnele el Hum, % ppd 

do, in arrow- lalnarey Ju/n *pjVA 

coin OymtJ yL.Mmnna.cdn V& 

QochZJn g VJim munMf-Qr 
JlunlrtuofinT OcUiu^t Jt^apP/*. 
Junta. f/H JJOnL'J deJuon^oJfdaaL 
i tfafa. VtA.L db'lUcj arefa^oU 

■ Juncuo aiu. da. JlAnf*~ c fSngcvpn^ruedi 


^p-odri la {tia-ru henen Qutacmuflll aud 
Homan, el lulloyrandc, aiu-U demnJl'— 
Cullrto cLfidoUL en-JorrlLsTlMnJ L C 
bna.cf*r*Jyo- nwyntnL tnJo *&*/< 
tfau, cofMj at any ttua 

had*? en cmhrno bcrfcuaM 
. hurfa mu. llaman larlfaiauj)) o 
' Comruy CLsunJa aJloi OyunuUf^ - - 

IcjjP L od/dunlinh ce/f<rt Skrfdodn j 

■ Mtuwim. flenisc uitlltn In iytijrj' 
-km tin. ccnhrnt LVntuyraren 
\ titien- in medio di/t f gjriaua** 

*U ul^tao dtJwiut tori' lotoifaf ti> *b4 
oMxy tisfumi/ 7 oy xlunn. /tia/HZd d 
CCL u/feu Xnt’mae. ■’;/ 

J{o~coJition Hjuepoj jubjltiitan<*p 
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